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Every Other Sunday. 


HOW THE STRAWBERRIES WERE 
PICKED. 


BY E. D. CHAPMAN. 


T was just strawberry time; the 
large bed behind the barn was 
red with the berries, and it was 
busy work to keep them all 
picked, they ripened so fast. 
When the first ones looked rosy 
under the green leaves, there was 
some fun to see who. could find 

the largest number; but when whole rows would 
ripen in one night, then the fun had gone, and 
it became work. So thought the Franklin chil- 
dren, who often had to do their share in keeping 
the vines in good condition. 

One afternoon in June Mrs. Franklin came 
into the play-room where the boys and girls were 
sitting. It was a very warm day, and the win- 
dows were open, letting in the sweet-smelling air. 

“ Children,” she said, and then waited for them 
to look up. 

“Yes, Mamma,” they all answered. 

“T want a good many quarts of strawberries 
picked before bed-time, at least twenty; and if 
you all work, it won’t take long. The men are 
busy cutting hay,-and your father can’t spare 
them very well. Do you hear me?” 

‘¢ Of course we do,”’ said Pauline. 

“T am going over to Welles Corner to take tea 
with your Aunt Eunice, and I shall not be at 
home until dark; so I want to feel I can trust you, 
as it is important to have twenty quarts picked.” 

“Oh, you can trust us,” said Prue, looking up 
from the book she was reading. 

« You can wait until the sun gets a little lower,” 
said Mrs. Franklin, as she went out the front door, 
and got into the low phaeton and drove away. 

Now, I must tell you just how the berries were 
picked, for that is what this story is about. There 
were four children to do the work; they all heard 
what their mother had said, and being obedient 
children they rarely made a fuss when told to do 
anything, but they did have a way of forgetting, 
I am sorry to say; and this habit their mother 
was struggling to break them of. 

When Mrs. Franklin came in Hugh, her oldest 
boy, was lying on his stomach in the middle of the 
room, busily engaged in fighting the battle of 
Bunker Hill. He had his history by his side, and 
over Breed’s Hill, which he had formed by rolling 
up a newspaper and covering it with a green 
shawl, he had placed the troops which he had cut 
out of paper, and colored to represent the uni- 
forms of the Continentals and Britishers. 

“Don’t fire until you see the white of their 
eyes!” Putnam was just saying when Mrs. Frank- 
lin entered. Hugh heard everything she said, 
but was he not living a whole hundred years ago, 
and how could he be expected to come down a 
century just toa strawberry-bed? So he straight- 
way forgot everything, except the boats in the 
harbor and the troops on the hill, and when 
Pauline, Prue, and Curtis went off to get their 
hats, he still lay on the floor lost in history, and 
not once again did his mother’s word come to 
him. 

With Curtis it was quite different; he didn’t 
care the least for history, he liked out-of-door 
sports ; and any excuse to take him into the open 
air, he greedily accepted. 

“There! I’ll go right away,” he said, flinging 
aside his tennis-racket, which he was vainly try- 
ing to mend; “and I’ll get through in time to 
play with the fellows when they come up for 
base-ball.”” He rushed into the kitchen, calling 


loudly for a large tin pan, and scaring poor Sarah 
half out of her wits. 

“ After frightening me into small bits,’’ she 
said crossly, “you can get the pan yourself.” 

This he did by rattling down half the tins in 
the closet, and rushing out the side-door, before 
Sarah could reach him with the broom. 

“He ’ll be the death of me, the spalpeen!” 
exclaimed that worthy individual, as she went 
back to her dish-washing. j 

But Curtis was safe this time; he knew Sarah 
was. quite too busy to chase him away up behind 
the barn, and so he stooped down and began to 
pick the berries, Just a dozen had been dropped 
into the pan, and they were running around as 
lively as quicksilver, when he heard himself 
called, and looking up he saw Andrew Corson 
and the rest of the base-ball nine standing in the 
road. 

“T say, come along and play.” 
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“ Got to pick berries.” 

“ No yer ain’t.”’ 

“T have, too.” 

“ How many ?” 

“Five quarts,” mentally finding his share of 
the whole quantity. 

‘‘'You ain’t any good. Why don’t you leave 
them until it grows cooler; it’s awfully hot work 
picking berries. Our man does our picking, J 
never have to,” said Andrew, loftily. 

“Tt ts hot work,’’ thought Curtis, “and mother 
said to wait until the sun was lower. I believe I 
will do my share after supper.”’ 

He left the pan, with the forlorn-looking berries 
scattered over the bottom, and cooled off by play- 
ing base-ball in the glaring sunlight. He went 
home with Andrew afterwards, and had a deli- 
cious supper; and it was quite dark when he 
reached his own home. In the kitchen on the 
table stood two tin pans full of red berries; but 
he had not picked them. 

Pauline Franklin was the pretty one of the 
family. She will be tall and graceful when she 
grows up, but just at the time I am writing about 
she was a little overgrown. Her hair was neither 
long nor short, and it would break into curls, 
—which distressed her very much; she wanted 
smooth, glossy braids like Isabelle’s. Her clothes 
had a dreadful habit of bursting just where they 
should n’t. Her mother said she did n’t sew the 
buttons on tight enough; but she was paid twenty- 
five cents a week for keeping her clothes as well 
as her bureau drawers in good order. 

I'll pick those berries right away,” she thought, 
as her mother drove down the avenue; so she 
went into the coat-closet to get her hat. It was 
not there, and what-was more, she had n’t the 
slightest idea where it was. She searched the 
lower part of the house, and then ran upstairs to 
look in her own little room. Just on the upper 
stair she caught her foot in something, and fell 
flat in the entry. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed, picking herself up, 
“if that wasn’t the braid on the bottom of my 
dress! I must ménd it at once.’ She sat down by 
the window, and began to sew up the rip which had 
been there, she very well knew, two days. “ Oh, 
dear, how my bureau does look! and to-morrow 
is pay-day,’’ she said, as she glanced into the 
drawers, all of which were ajar in a very untidy 
way. “I must put those in order.”’ 

The operation took a much longer time than 
she expected, for there were all sorts of girlish 
keepsakes which were stowed away there, and 
the sight of them brought up memories of good 


times ; and she laughed over them, and read all 
the silly nonsense which other girls had scribbled 
to her until the afternoon was far gone. 

“Oh, dear, the strawberries !” she exclaimed 
at last. “ Well, I shall have time before supper.” 
And seizing her hat, whose brim was just visible 
under the bed, she rushed downstairs. 

“Miss Pauline,” called Sarah, “your mother 
said you was to show me the way you want your 
pineapple cut for tea, I’ve got to go to the post- 
office; but I’ve put the things on the table.” 

“T suppose this is the way I am showing Sarah 
how to do her work,” thought Pauline, a little 
later, as she cut out the eyes in the pineapple, 
and lamed her fingers doing it. “I really think 
she ought to have stayed at home and watched 
me, or else I could have made her do the work, 
and now my hands are all stained. Well, they “Il 
be worse after I have been in the strawberry-bed. 
It’s six of one and half a dozen of the other.” 

She washed her hands under the faucet, and 
went into the closet for a pail. 

‘“Tt ’s lucky I came in here,” she said, as she 
saw the pans of milk standing near the ice-chest. 
‘¢T believe if I had n’t I should have forgotten to 
skim the milk; and Father can’t get along with- 
out his cream. There really seems a fatality 
about the berries; but fortunately there is plenty 
of daylight after supper, and I can work then,’’ 

Pauline’s conscience did not trouble her in the 
least. She had been working and doing her duty 
the whole blessed afternoon. So with a very 
easy conscience, as I said before, Pauline fin- 
ished the work in the pantry, just as Prue came 
in with a heaping pan of delicious-looking berries. 


‘T’ve picked all I could,” said the younger ~ ~ 


sister. ‘*There are seven quarts there and in 
another pan just like it. Why didn’t you come 
and help? You know mother asked you to.” 

“T’m going to after tea; but I have had so 
many things to do about the house I have n’t had 
a chance.” 

“There ’s the bell now; and my hands are a 
sight,” exclaimed Prue, looking at some decidedly 
rosy fingers. 

“ Have them got to be hulled?”’ asked Sarah, 
in horror, as she thought of the possible task 
before her. 

“TJ don’t know,’’ answered Prue. 
the slightest idea who they are for. 
tell you when she comes home.” 

The berries were not hulled, but were put down 
into the cellar to keep cool and fresh for the next 
day. At eight o’clock Mrs. Franklin came home. 
She stopped at the side door, and went through 
the kitchen. | 

“ Are the berries picked ?”’ she asked. 

“That many is,’’ volunteered Sarah. 

‘« There are never twenty quarts there. 
do the children mean ? ”’ 

‘Oh, no, there are only seven,’’ said Prue, 
who was standing on the threshold, looking like a 
little Puritan child in her gray dress. ‘I did n’t 
have time to do more.”’ 

“ But the others? ” 

‘Curtis picked just twelve berries, for I 
counted them; Hugh I have n’t seen since you 
left; and Pauline has been busy doing housework. 
She said she would go up after supper.” 

“ And did she?” asked Mrs. Franklin. 

“No, Mamma, I didn’t,” called Pauline from 
the dining-room, where she was mending a pair 
of stockings. “I have been so busy I have — 
hardly had time to breathe. I have n’t wasted a 
moment.” 


“T have n't 
Mother will 
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‘¢ And, oh, dear, Mamma,” exclaimed Curtis, — 


who had just come into the kitchen, “I entirely 


forgot. Andrew asked me to play base-ball, and I 
left off work, and meant to go back; but I never 
thought again, but stayed to supper at his house. 
Can’t I get up early, and do them to-morrow ?” 

“No, my boy, that I will not allow; but when 
I have put away my things, come into the library, 
and we will talk matters over.” 

These talks with Mamma the children always 
greatly enjoyed. To be sure, she often made 
them feel very humble, for she was quick to see 
their faults; but she had such a kind way of 
saying things that they could bear being found 
fault with; and when the conversation was over, 
they always meant to be most exemplary children 
forever after. They sat in the twilight this eve- 
ning, and Mrs. Franklin began by asking them 
if they knew they had been acting one of the 
parables in the New Testament. 

‘‘ Why, no; have we?” they all asked at once. 
‘Which one? ”’ 

“ Can’t you guess?” 

They all looked pretty serious. 

“ Not unless you mean the woman who hunted 
all over her house to find a piece of silver, and 
swept’ and dusted and did everything. I had to 
look everywhere for my hat,” said honest Pauline. 

“No, not that one,” said Mamma. 

“ Perhaps,” said Curtis, ‘‘ we were a good deal 
like the fellow who was sent to work in the 
vineyard. He said he would go, and he did n’t.” 

“Three of you were very like that servant; 
but you have n’t spoken of the parable I mean 
yet, and so I shall have to tell you. Do you 
remember one day Christ beginning with the 
words, ‘A sower went forth to sow,’ and then 
talking about the seed falling in different kinds of 


soil, and some growing well, and some being 


choked by weeds? Then, you know, Christ ex- 
plained the meaning; for the people could not 
understand the story.’’ 

“ And I believe,” said Hugh, “that you ‘ll have 
to tell us what you mean. It sounds very myste- 
rious. What do strawberries and children have 
to do with seeds —except that one grows from 
them, and the other does n’t?’’ 

“She isn’t speaking of the seeds,” said Prue. 
“‘T believe she means the last part, where Christ 
says, ‘The seed is the word.’ ’’ 

“‘There you are right,’ said Mamma, “I 
came into the playroom, and said I must have 
some strawberries picked, ‘That was the seed, or 
word. You all heard me.” 

“J didn’t,” said Hugh, “I really didn’t; for 
if I had, I should certainly have done what you 
asked.”’ 

“My dear boy, you heard me distinctly, you 
said, ‘Yes,’ and you looked at me; but what 
happened then? Why, the battle you were 
fighting was of so much moré importance that it 
took the word right out of your mind, as Satan 
is said to do in the story. You never thought of 
what I said, and now you cannot remember you 
ever heard me speak. It is a bad habit of yours, 
this terrible inattention. And as for my other 
boy, he is very little better.” 

“I did pick a few berries,” said Curtis, with a 
very faint smile. 

“Prue tells me there were just a dozen, and 
how far do they help towards twenty quarts? It 
is n’t a laughing matter, Curtis. Where did your 
seed fall?” 

“If you’re going in order, I suppose among 
the stones,’’ said Curtis, who had been studying 
this parable. 

“Yes, right among the stones; you had n’t the 
roots of perseverance. You began your work, 
and then went off and amused yourself, and the 
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little seed of your duty withered away. You are 
very apt to begin things which you never finish.”’ 

“I suppose I come next,” said Pauline, “for 
Prue is the only decent one among us. I don’t 
think though really I was very much to blame. 
I didn’t waste a moment. I put my bureau 
drawers in order, and mended my dress, cut up 
pineapples (and just look at my fingers); and 
after supper, when I wanted to pick the berries, 
I had to write a letter for Papa, and put away 
the preserves we made yesterday. How could I 
be expected to do anything else ? 

“Tt all sounds very excusable,’’ said Mrs. 
Franklin, “but in reality you are quite as much 
to blame as the others. You were busy, I grant, 
but with things which should have been done at 
other times. I told you of the braid being loose 
on your skirt at least two days ago. If you kept 
your drawers tidy you would not have to put 
them in order at the last moment. Pineapples you 
know are much better when cut up early in the 
day and set in the sun to mellow; and your father 
asked to have that letter written directly after 
breakfast. Don’t you know all this is true?” 

“Yes, Mamma,” said Pauline, looking very red 
and ashamed. 

“You see, the cares of this world were the 
thorns,” continued Mrs. Franklin, “and choked 
the word.” But as for Prue, she has done more 
than her share; she tried to make up for all your 
negligence, and worked very hard. My little 
seed fell into good ground there. But now let 
me tell you something, she added after a pause. 
“This morning Mrs. Mellen came over to see if 
I could let her have some berries for a strawberry 
festival at her church. She said she knew our 
men were busy»mowing, so she would send over 
her Jane to do the picking. Now, I knew Jane 
was not a very careful girl, and besides, Mrs. 
Mellen was making cake for the church, and 
needed Jane to help her; so I said that my chil- 
dren would pick them, and that I would let her 
have twenty quarts. ‘ Well,’ she said to me, ‘if 
your children will be so good, I shall be very happy 
to take them with me as a treat, for we are to 
have tableaux and Jarley wax-works; and I know 
they will have a good time.’ ” 

“Oh, what fun!” exclaimed Pauline, inter- 
rupting her mother. “I’ve been just dying to 
go! I heard the girls talking about it, and we 
never have such things in our church.’’ 

“Oh! but you’re not to go, of course,’’ said 
her mother ; “ you did n’t pick a strawberry. The 
invitation was only for those who helped her; so 
how can you expect to go?” 

“ And then Isuppose I can’t,’’ said Hugh. 

‘*Nor I,” added Curtis. “Unless my twelve 
berries would pay for my seeing one tableau. Do 
you think they would?” 

‘¢ Oh, dear, no, not even for one. 
only child who is prepared to go. I am very 
sorry, dears, but it can’t be helped. I must break 
you all of being inattentive, forgetful, and pro- 
crastinating ; and this I hope will teach you a 
lesson. I have made arrangements with your 
father to let Oscar do the rest of the picking at 
daybreak, so Mrs. Mellen will not be disap- 
pointed; but I shall have to tell her that only 
one of my children can accept her invitation.” 

Very sorrowful faces looked up at Mrs. Franklin. 
Even Prue could not feel wholly happy, she was 
so sorry for the others. 

“Oh, dear, what very bad children we have 
been,” exclaimed Curtis; “and how exactly like 
the parable! Why, even Prue’s seed is bringing 
forth fruit already, and the sixty and a hundred 
fold are the tableaux.’’ 


Prue is the 
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“LEMONS OF MORTALITY.” 


BY MARY H. GRAVES, 


AD the Sunday afternoon 
been a pleasant one, 
Bertha and Effie were to 
have gone with Cousin 
Mildred to Sunshine 
Ledge to hunt for the 
first blossoms of saxifrage 
and columbine. But now 

that April showers were coming 

down in real earnest, to help 
bring forth May-flowers, they 
must stay indoors. 

To console them for their disappointment, 
Cousin Mildred promised a ‘‘story by-and-by 
from one of the old garret books.’? At four 
o’clock she was ready. 

“ Now, what shall it be ?”’ she asked. 

“Tet ’s have the ‘Lemons of Mortality,’ 
pleaded Effie, drawing up her little arm-chair, so 
as to sit very close. But Cousin Mildred could 
not remember any such story. 

“Why, don’t you know ?”’ explained Bertha. 
“She means that old, dingy, brown-covered book 
about the good curate, Mr. Benson, and his 
family, and the city children who had such pleas- 
ant times with them. I never can think of the 
title. It means something about teaching us to 
be good.” 

The book was soon found. What should it be 
but Salzmann’s ‘‘ Elements of Morality,’’ trans- 
lated and turned into an English story by Mary 
Wollstonecraft. 

‘T knew it must be a pretty old book,” said 
Bertha, looking at the titlepage. “Only think, 
it was printed in‘ MDCCXCV,’ — that’s 1795, — 
‘First American edition." Why, ‘tis almost a 
hundred years old, and it isn’t coming to pieces, 
either.” 

Cousin Mildred thought the book had been 
rebound at some time. ‘‘ But that must have 
been many years ago,” she added. 

‘ Bertha thought it ought to be reprinted. “I 
don’t believe Effie can read her letters in this,” 
she said. 

“Of course,,I can read my letters in that,’’ 
was Effie’s reply; “let me see if I can’t.”? And 
she began where Bertha pointed her finger, 
“ L-e-t, let, m-e, me, f-a-i-d—I don't know that 
word.” 

‘¢ Well, try the next one.” 


“‘F-h-e.” And Effie looked up inquiringly. 
‘© Two mistakes,” said Bertha.’ “Didn’t I tell 
you? ”’ 


“ Now you must explain it to her, Bertha.” It 
was Miss Bauer, their cousin, who spoke. 

Bertha told her sister that the letter which she 
had called “/’’ was s,—an old-fashioned long s, 
Then Effie knew that the strange-looking words 
were “said” and ‘‘she.’? Very soon, by notic- 
ing the little mark in the middle, that it was only 
on the left side of the long s, while it crossed the 
J, she could readily tell the two letters apart. 

Bertha was amused to see at the foot of every 
page a single word or a syllable standing alone. 
“Looks like a dunce,” she thought, “sent to the 
foot and kept all by himself.” 

‘¢ Tt is called the ‘ catch-word.’ 
tell why.’’ 

“Yes, I see,” was the quick reply. “It is the 
word by which we catch on to the next page, for 
there it is printed again at the top.” 

Just then the rain, which had been slowly 
drizzling down, began to patter thick and fast 
against the window-panes. Looking up, the girls 
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saw a bugey, in which two persons were seated, 
driven hurriedly into the shed. 

‘“ Who can it be?”’ they wondered. 

‘Tt looks like Mr. Leaf’s gray horse.” 

‘So it does,” assented Bertha, joyfully. “I 
do believe it is Daisy and her father, caught in 
the shower.” 

Out she ran through the kitchen to greet them. 
It was indeed Mr. Leaf and his little daughter, 
seeking shelter from the rain; for they were in 
an open buge 

“So glad you’ve come!” cried Bertha to Daisy. 
“We are going to have a story about the good 
curate and the children.” 

The three girls were soon seated together. 
Bertha continued: — ; 

“The curate was a minister, you know, Daisy. 
They are rather preachy stories, perhaps youll 
think; but I like them. The curate was so kind 
to everybody and so wise you feel as if you were 
learning something all the time. First, there 
were Mr. and Mrs. Jones, who lived in a city, 
and who had plenty of money. They had two 
children, Charles and Mary. And once when a 
rich man, who rode in a coach drawn by four 
black, prancing horses, and who lived in a fine 
house a long way off, invited them to a birthday 
party, they all went in a carriage, —all but Mary, 
who had to stay at home, because she had thrown 
her white muslin bonnet on the floor, instead of 
putting it in a bandbox, so that it was tumbled 
and soiled, and not fit to be worn till it could be 
washed and ironed.” 

“ Why, you can tell the story yourself, Bertha,” 
said Daisy. 

‘¢ Not nearly all. I remember only parts of it. 
But there would n’t ever have been any more to 
tell, I suppose, if Charles, who had nobody to play 
with after dinner, had n’t wandered away through 
the gentleman’s beautiful-garden into the woods, 
going on and on till he was lost. He had walked 
miles, and was very tired and much afraid, when 
it began to grow a little dark. Seeing a man 
coming toward him, he thought ’t was a black 
monster, and tried to run away; but his foot 
slipped, and he fell down.”’ 

Daisy and Effie were listening with much 
interest. 

“Who was it?” they both seatnted: “the 
curate ?”’ 

“Yes, it was the good curate who had now 
found Charles; and lucky enough he happened 
to be going that way. He took the poor boy 
home with him to spend the night, and sent a 
peasant to tell his father and mother: As they 
walked along, he told Charles he ought not to 
have come into the woods without asking leave of 
his parents, who would now be very anxious 
about him. He also showed him that his fears 
were foolish.” 

Cousin Mildred, who had been out of the room 
a few minutes, now came in, and took the book 
to tell how the evening was spent at the curate’s. 
Some of it she read, and some she told in her 
own words. 

‘* Before they reached the curate’s house, his 
wife and three children came to meet him. The 
little guest was kindly greeted; and soon they all 
went into the room where the table was spread 
for supper. Neither meat nor pastry was to be 
seen; but the healthy, kind faces which sur- 
rounded the table made the frugal meal appear 
much more pleasant than Sir William’s grand 
feast. 

*¢ Come, children, let us eat and be merry,’ 
said the good curate. 


hungry, and here is enough to satisfy us.’ Turn- 


‘We are in health, are © 
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ing to Charles, he added, ‘ You are with friendly 
people; what more is necessary to make us all 
happy ?’ 

“ Charles seated himself, and ate bread and 
cherries with a good appetite. He listened with 
interest to a conversation soon begun by Mr. 
Benson. 

“« How ?’ said he to his wife, ‘ have you nothing 
new to relate ?’ ; 

“ Mrs. Benson told of the noble Roman matron 
who, when an acquaintance calling on her begged 
to see her jewels, sent for her children, and said, 
‘Here they are, my most precious treasures.’ 
George repeated a story of a shipwrecked man 
who bore his losses bravely. Henry, the youngest 
son, said he had read of a nobleman who would 
not give his daughter in marriage to a gentleman 
who asked her hand until he had learned a me- 
chanical trade. Little Caroline lisped the story 
of a young mouse who disobeyed its mother and 
went to play with the cat, and was killed. Now 
came Charles’s turn. He could only tell them 
how he was lost in the woods. The thought of 
his father and mother brought tears to his eyes. 
Asking to be excused from the table, he went out, 
and, sitting by himself in the kitchen, began to 
cry bitterly. When the curate came to speak 
to him, he could only sob, and say, ‘I wish I 
were with my dear father and mother.’ 

“Do you think you can bring them here by 
your longing and crying?’ asked his kind friend. 
‘You know that is impossible. Come, now, we 
are just ready to begin to play in the parlor, 
where you will find something to make you laugh. 
Tf you obstinately indulge your useless longing, 
you will lose at least one pleasant hour of your 
life. Come with me, and be cheerful. Before 
this time your father and mother know that you 
are with those who will take good care of you. 
To-morrow IJ will take you to them.’ 

“No, no,’ cried Charles; ‘leave me here.’ 

“¢Well, if you will cry, I cannot help you.’ 
And the curate returned to the parlor. 

“ Then the children ran out, and, taking Charles 
by the hand, begged him to leave off crying. 
They drew him into the parlor, but he continued 
to sob; and the children could not begin their 
play. They felt more like crying with him. 
There was no reason that they should be un- 
happy. No one was suffering, or even anxious. 

“¢So it happens,’ said the curate, ‘when we 
long for anything out of our reach. We not 
only deprive ourselves of much pleasure, but by 
useless lamenting we disturb the comfort of our 
friends. I have looked forward during the whole 
day to the pleasure I should enjoy this evening 
with my wife and children, who have eagerly ex-. 
pected my return; and now this little boy destroys 
it all. Come, my dear, the children may as well 
go to bed.’ 

‘Charles now began to reflect that it was very 
ungrateful for him to spoil the pleasure of these 
good people, who were kindly trying to amuse 
him. 

«Dear sir,’ said he, ‘I will not cry any more. 
I will play now.’ 

«Then all were smiling again; and little Caro- 
line kissed him, saying, ‘ He will be a good boy.’ 
They seated themselves around the table. 

“My dear,’ said the curate to his wife, ‘which 
of the children has behaved best to-day ?’ 

‘* Henry smiled. 

“¢Don’t you see,’ said she, ‘that this little 
blue-eyed boy has been the most industrious and 
attentive to-day ?’ 

“The father kissed him, and pinched his cheek, 
saying, — 


“* Do always your duty, my child, and you will 
ever find sweet satisfaction. I am now going to 
give you another pleasure. You shall choose the 
game you like best, and we will all play it.’ 

s¢« The play of the merchant,’ said Henry, 

‘¢¢ Very well,’ said the curate. ‘Now, then, 
I am the merchant. I have to sell all sorts of 
eatables, clothes, books, and curiosities, — in short, 
all that you wish for, —at a just price. Every 
one must now ask for something.’ 

* As each-in his turn named an article that he 
wanted to buy, the merchant inquired where it 
was made, of what material, its use, and how 
much it commonly cost. Whoever could not 
answer these questions or answered wrong must 
pay a forfeit. George, for instance, asked for a 
hat, and was able to answer many questions. 
There was often something to laugh at, particu- 
larly when the forfeits were drawn. 

‘* At length, weary even of play, they were 
glad to go to bed.” 


“Ts that all, Cousin Mildred?” asked Effie, as 
the book was closed. 


“ All for this afternoon,” was the reply., ‘‘Is 
it not enough?” 
“Yes, thank you,’’ said Bertha. And Daisy 


echoed, “Thank you, Miss Mildred.” 

The axe was now over. As Daisy was putting 
on her hat and cloak to go home, she told Bertha 
she wished she could hear more about Charles 
and the good curate and his family. And they 
promised that she should when she came again. 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND. 


Ar the public exhibition of the pupils of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, given in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, June 1, one of the most notable exercises was a 
recitation in geography by Helen Keller, —the blind 
deaf-mute of whom an account is given on page 166. 

Helen was asked to describe the cities of Italy. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything prettier or more 
poetic than the words of description that rushed from her 
sensitive finger-tips as rapidly as her teacher could trans- 
late them into sound. 

“‘O Italy, land of song and flowers, how happy I 
shall be when I am old enough to see you!” she said, 
after the first few bold geographical statements. ‘I 
wonder how Romulus would feel if he could look upon 
his seven hills with the treasures of art and magnificent 
buildings. When I touch the stones of the Colosseum 
I know that I shall forget that I am living hundreds of 
years after, and I shall imagine that I see the emperors 


and generals passing under triumphal arches,” she ex-- 


claimed, in speaking of Rome. Venice she characterized 
im the dainty, poetic manner that is so evidently signifi- 
cant of her nature. ‘‘I like to think of Venice,” she 
said, ‘‘as a lovely ship at anchor, forever floating on the 
golden waves.’’ She speaks, though not vocally, with 
every feature;every muscle, of her charming face, and 
seems so happy, so animated, that it is almost incredible 
that a very few years ago she was shut out from the 
world by worse than prison walls. 

A pretty exercise by the kindergarten class of blind 
pupils was the story of an apple-tree, illustrated in clay. 
The children made very clever leaves, blossoms, and 
apples as they sat there and described the growth of the 
tree; after which they sang a little song about it, and 
“played they were birds,” flapping their arms and flit- 
ting about with a spontaneous, childish grace that was 
sufficiently like the airy things they imitated. 


HYMN. 


WueEn I look up to yonder sky, 

So pure, so bright, so wondrous high, 
I think of One I cannot see, 

But One who sees and cares for me. 


His name is God! He gave me birth; 
And every living thing on earth, 

And every tree and plant that grows, , 
To the same hand its being owes. 
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Our Letter-Box, 


As this year draws to a close the children may 
like to hear a summary of their work in the Letter- 
Box. We have heard from forty-five children, 
and they have written twenty-four letters, five 
stories, and three pieces of poetry. They have 
sent seventy-nine enigmas, four square word-puz- 
zles, one triangle word-puzzle, two pi puzzles, 
two hidden-city puzzles, two diamond word-puz- 
zles, two active letter puzzles, one charade, and 
one geographical puzzle. Certainly this is good 
work for so few. Now, can we not hear from a 
larger number next year, and have the Letter-Box 
even more interesting? We shall be glad to re- 
ceive letters this summer, as the first numbers of 
our paper for next year have to be made up dur- 
ing the vacation. 


Dear Eprror, —I ama little nine-year-old girl. I live 
in Leonard, Fla. I like your Every OTHER SUNDAY 
very much; so I send you a little piece that I wrote for 
your paper. I have no brothers or sisters, but I have 
little canaries and kittens for pets, and plenty of pretty 
flowers; and I draw pictures and try to, write stories to 
amuse mvself. 

Your loving reader, 


Winnie L. Bride. 


I Love the shadows dark and gray, 
And the little flowers springing up along the way. 


I love the sun so big and bright, 
And the moon that shines upon us all the night. 


I love the gentle summer showers, 
That give joy and life to all the flowers. 


I love the grass, so soft and sweet, 
That makes a living carpet for my feet. 


I love the brook, so pure and cool, — 
And I love, I love the Lord; who over all doth rule! 


W. L. Bripes, nine years old. 
May 5, 1891. 


Epitor oF THE EvERY OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR Sir, — We are two friends who have taken your 
paper ever since it was published. We have spent the 
past summer and winter with friends at Brewster, a quiet 
but very pretty sea-shore village. The streets are pleas- 
ant, and are shaded by large elm and silver-leaf trees. 
We have enjoyed many pleasant drives during our visit. 
There are many fine ponds here, which contain such fish 
as perch, eels, and pickerel. One pond in particular, 
known as ‘‘ Cliff Pond,’’ which lies in the southeastern 
extremity of the town surrounded by a beautiful wood, 
is noted for the picturesque landscape seen from its high 
banks, or ‘‘Cliffs.’? The beach is beautiful, and when 
the tide ebbs, as it does twice a day, one can walk or ride 
out for about two miles over smooth dry flats; and when 
it comes in, crowds assemble for the fine bathing. 

From your devoted readers, 
Pe CG. and: ihe I. 


ENIGMA LXXVI. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 83, 4, is a pronoun. 

My 6, 7, 8, is a conjunction. 

My 10, 1, 11, 4, is what tired people seek. 
My 5, 9, 13, is a domestic fowl 

My 2, 12, is a verb. — 

My whole is my name. 


HIGHLANDS, N.C. 


ENIGMA LXXVII. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is an adjective. 

My 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, is a young person. 

My 14 is a vowel. 

My 10, 11, 6, 13, 3, is a vehicle 

My 6, 7, 14, 8, is one of the United States. . 
My 18, 16, 18, 3, is the name of a tree. 
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My 12, 14, 15, is a word in the masculine gender. 
My 12, 17, 6, 9, 3, is a small and troublesome 
rodent quadruped. 


My whole is a popular paper. 
E. L. C, 


ENIGMA LXXVIII. 


I am composed of ten letters. 
My 1, 2, 7, is to gain the victory. 
My 4, 5, 2, 3, is a part of the face. 
My 8, 9,°10, is a title. 
My 6 is a vowel. 
My whole is the town in which [ live. 
L. T. CarTER. 


ENIGMA LXXIX, 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 7, 8, 9, is a measure. 

My 9, 2, 7, is something used in fishing. 

My 1, 2, 6, is a part of the body. 

My 2, 3, 4, 7, is to go out. ; 

My 4, 5, is a preposition. 

My whole is the name of a New England village 


where a famous battle was fought. 
KE. L. M. 
BALTIMORE, June 1, 


A CHARADE. 


In storm, but not in thunder. 

In tempest, but not in wind. 

In hymn, but not in song. 

In silent, but not in mute, 

In compound, but not in mixture. 

In cunning, but not in cute. 

The whole a character in the Trojan war. 

Herten Kevrer. 

[Let all our young readers turn to the article below 

in this column, and learn who Helen Keller is.] 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 20. 


Enigma LXX. Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy. 

Enigma LXXI. Yosemite Valley. 

Enigma LXXII. Mabel Daisy Winter. 

Enigma LXXIII. Handkerchief. 

Enigma LXXIV. Finished labors are pleasant. 

Enigma LXXV. Photographer. 


For Voungest Weavers. 


HELEN KELLER. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


THINK that most 
of our children have 


ler, the little girl at 
the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind at South 
Boston. This little girl 
can neither see, hear, 
nor speak. Think how 
hard it must be to live 
in total darkness and 
silence! Yet this little 
one, through love and 
patient teaching, is finding a way to enjoy the 
society of those around her. 

A short time ago she was invited to spend the 
day with a lady who lives in a city near Boston. 
She had been told that some little girls would call 
on her, and among them was one named Florence. 
As soon as Helen came to the house she asked 
eagerly, “ Has Florence come? ”’ 

The little visitors soon arrived, bringing their 
dolls; and one of them brought a large bouquet 
of flowers for Helen. Some ladies and gentlemen 


heard of Helen Kel- © 


were among the callers, and were introduced to 
the little blind girl. Her teacher spelled their 
names in the sign language, and Helen shook 
hands with each one. Whenever she touched 
their hands again she was able to spell each name 
herself without making a mistake in a singie 
instance. 

Her way of talking was to put her fingers in 
the palm of her teacher’s hand, and move them 
with great rapidity. 

When the flowers were given to her, she felt of 
each one slowly and carefully; and as she was 
asked the name, she answered, “ Nasturtiums.” 

‘¢ What color ?” said her teacher. 

““They have different colors. 
some in her garden.” 

Then she began to tell the children about her 
home, and of the dear little baby brother who 
was there. 

She was delighted with the dolls, and in a short 
time she would take up a doll, feel of it, and then 
spell the owner’s name. 

She tries to talk with her lips sometimes, and 
at her teacher's request repeated one verse of 

“Little drops of water; ”’ 


and it was almost as plain as when spoken by 
ordinary children. She is eleven years old, but 
taller than most girls of twelve years; her eyes 
and: hair are dark. : 

She is very much interested in a little blind 
boy called “Tommy;’’ and when asked about 
Tommy, answered, — 

‘© Qh, he is well.. He had his picture taken the 
other day, but he would n’t sit still, and the pho- 
tographer took him moving; and he looks as if he 
had tumbled out of his chair.”’ 

Some one was pitying the little blind children, 
when a gentleman remarked that they could 
hardly be called objects of pity, for every one was 
so gentle and kind to them that they knew only 
the good side of human nature, and nothing of 
its disagreeable side. 


Mamma has 


THE MOTHER-HEN AND CHILDREN, 
TEN. 


BY SUSAN F. HENRY. 


“ PEEP, peep,” cried the chickens, 
“¢ Cluck, cluck,’’ called the hen, 

As she walked down the lane 
With her wee children, ten. 


“ The sun’s shining brightly, 
And the day is quite fine; 
We’ll go to the garden, 
On grub-worms to dine.” 


“Peep, peep,” cried the chickens, 
“Cluck, cluck,’’ said the hen; 

“ Now scratch for your dinner, © 
You’ll relish it then.” - 


So they picked up the worms, 
And swallowed them fast, 
Till each little stomach 
Was filled up at last. 


“ Peep, peep,” cried the chickens, 
“ Cluck, cluck,” called the hen, 
As she spread out her wings 
And gathered them in. 


No “peep ’’ from the chickens, 
No “cluck” from the hen: 

She has gone fast to sleep 
With her wee children, ten. 
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PETE. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


UMMER had 


come, with its 
green trees and 
grass; its flow- 


ers and straw- 
berries; its blue 
skies and silvery, 
sparkling rivers. 
The birds sang, 


and the little 
brooks rippled 
along over the pebbles, making sweet 


music; while the minnows darted to and 
fro in the sunshine, and all living things 
seemed glad. ‘The children in the country 
could play outdoors all day long; and, oh, 
how they enjoyed it! They would have 
liked to have summer last all the year. 
Little Pete Turner was not one of these. 
Neither was he among the most forlorn 
of city children, living in dingy, narrow 
streets, where the sunshine has scarcely 
leave to come, amid rough sounds and 
sights, and with an intemperate father or 
mother. No; his mother was an honest, 
industrious woman, and did washing or 
scrubbing or any other work she could get ; 
and she was always kind to him. They 
His jacket-sleeve was 
ragged, a grimy knee peeped out from his 
short pants, and a row of little red toes 
had seceded from the left shoe; while his 
hat was, as old Patrick, the coachman, 
said, ‘‘ made partly of fresh air.” They 
lived in an alley, but not far from one of 
the public squares; and Pete was allowed 
to go and play there whenever he pleased. 

The square seemed a beautiful place to 
the little boy. It was a wide, open space, 
not so crowded or noisy or dusty as most 
of the streets. There were green trees and 
grass and a fountain. Pete loved dearly to 
dabble his little brown hands in the water ; 
and when he was thirsty there was none so 
good and cold at home. 

One morning, directly after his breakfast 
of bread and smoked herring, his mother 
let him go to the square. She locked her 
room, and started for her day’s work. It 
was vacation, and beyond an occasional 
errand Pete had little to do. It was a 
sultry morning, and the heat and the dried 
fish made him very thirsty. Again and 
again, in the course of the forenoon, he 
went to the fountain, and drank eagerly 
from the iron cup fastened by a chain. 

Toward noon a flock of sheep passed 
wearily along the highway, and crossed the 
square. They looked very wearied. Their 
tongues were lolling out of their mouths, 
and they were evidently suffering from the 
heat in their thick, woolly coats, and hur- 
ried on by a rough driver. The fountain 
was at some distance from the entrance of 
the square. The man would probably stop 
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“Hr HELD THE HAT TO THE POOR CREATURE’S MOUTH.” 


when they reached it, and let the poor 
creatures drink. 

But one lamb was utterly exhausted, and 
could not go on; she fell on the ground. 
The driver pulled her up two or three times, 
but could only get her a step or two, when 
she was down again. Her panting breath 
showed that her strength was gone, and he 
thought she was about to die. Little he 
cared, for the sheep were not his own; he 
was only hired to drive them. And after try- 
ing in vain to ferce her on, he left her to die. 

Pete had a kind heart beating inside his 
ragged jacket, and he pitied the poor crea- 
ture. He knelt down beside her, put his 
arms around her neck, and with kind words 
and tender little pats tried to coax her to 
get up; but, child as he was, he soon saw 
that she could not move. She could not go 
to the fountain. The water must come to 
her; but how to get it there was the ques- 
tion. The rusty dipper was fast by its 
rusty chain. He had no money to-buy a 
tin cup. He shook down his hair over his 
eyes, swept it back again, twitched his 
clothes here and there, and then, giving 
himself a hearty slap, as a thought occurred 
to him, started off for the fountain. He 
came back running as fast as he could ; 
for little streams were making their way 
through the holes in his hat, and he must 
be quick if he would have any water by the 
time he reached the lamb. : 

** See!” he said, as he held the hat to 
the poor creature’s mouth. ‘* Come, lam- 
mie, drink ; it will make you feel better.” 

The lamb eagerly drained the straw 
bowl, and again and again he brought it 
till she was satisfied; and then gathering 
some handfuls of grass, he gave it to her. 


She soon felt better, her eye brightened, 
and she breathed easily. Pete was glad he 
had been kind to her; but very earnestly 
he wished that he had a home in the coun- 
try where he could keep her for his own, 
and give her fresh water and green grass 
every day. 

While he was thinking thus, a farmer 
came driving leisurely along on his way 
home from market. The child and the lamb 
there in a city square attracted his atten- 
tion. He stopped to talk with Pete, and 
the little boy told him the whole story. 

It is not safe generally to trust strangers ; 
but, as it happened, this was a good, kind- 
hearted man. When he had inquired of a 
policeman near by, and found that the lamb 
had really been left, and would not be 
claimed, he offered to take her to his home; 
and Pete gladly consented. So the farmer 
put her in his wagon on some clean straw, 
and carried her home, to browse in a good 
pasture by day, and sleep in a snug barn. 

But he wrote down in his pocketbook 
Pete’s whole name and where he lived; and 
before the summer was over he invited the 
little boy and his mother to spend a day 
on his farm. They rode out in his wagon. 
Such a delight that ride was to Pete! and 
such a day he had never known in his 
short life. 

Years afterward, as he grew up an honest, 
kind-hearted, industrious boy, the farmer 
hired him for all summer; and his mother 
was able to rent a neat cottage in the 
neighborhood, and take in work at home. 

The lamb, now grown to be an old sheep, 
was still on the farm; and Pete had the 
pleasure of taking care of her, as he had so 
long ago wished he might. 
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Teachers’ Department. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tur May meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society was held in King’s Chapel on Thursday after- 
noon, May 28. After the singing of a hymn prayer was 
offered by Rev. Charles B. Elder, of Keene, N. H. Ad- 
dresses were made by the President, Rev. E. A. Horton; 
Rev. Brooke Herford; Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Rev. 
C. W. Wendte; Hon. John D. Long; and Rev. fe WBN, 
Jones. Abstracts of these addresses follow. 

Rey. E. A. Horton welcomed the people who were 
assembled, and said that he had a cheering outlook to 
speak about. He had no wet blanket nor cold-water 
douches for teachers, superintendents, or ministers. The 
meeting, on the contrary, was to fan the flame of interest, 
to look on the bright side. In speaking of attendance at 
Sunday-school, Mr. Horton said: “‘If you want children 
to do a fair amount of duty in the world, they must 
learn that discipline is geod, and that parental pressure 
derived from experience is a good thing for them. With 
reference to the condition of the Sunday-School Society, 
three things are gratifying: First, that we have put out 
a book which, without any vaunting, it seems to me 
could come only from such a source as our denomina- 
tional life. I refer to,Mr. Lyon’s ‘Study of the Sects.’ 
It is a book that every family ought to have in the home, 
that every school ought to have in the library. We feel 
proud of that book, and rightly so. The second thing 
that we are happy over is the venture that we tried of 
putting our Secretary into the field the past year. He 
has done noble work in conferring with teachers, in 
organizing classes, in speaking from the pulpit, and in 
acting as the living link between the bureau and our 
schools and churches. There is a third source of pleas- 
ure, —the Sunday-school idea is being broadened. This 
is seen in the enlargement of our literature and the im- 
plements for our work. When our churches come to 
believe that our Society is alive, we shall have more 
sympathy, more money, and more co-operation. We are 
waking up to the importance of instilling doctrine, root- 
ing truths in the heart through the mind. The Sunday- 
School Union, in the next place, is one of the flaming 
signs of the times,—one hundred and fifty men and 
women coming together every month, kindled with zeal 
over the matter of religious education. The system of 
graded lessons is also progressing. My message to the 
parent is, Join hands with the minister and with the 
teacher in helping to prepare the Sunday-school lesson; 
to the teacher, Take courage, — everything is in your 
favor, all things tend to encouragement. I say to the 
minister Plan; do not fold your hands, do not be in- 
different, do not rest in preaching a sermon. Plan for 
the Sunday-school those matters that will make for the 
prosperity of that department. Let us go forward hear- 
ing the music of those better things that shall make 
leaden feet light and the drooping wings of expectation 
to flutter and fly.” 

Rey. Brooke Herford spoke on ‘‘ The Use of the Old 
Testament in Religious Teaching.” He showed how 
easy it is to believe that the records which were finally 
transmitted by the pen were for ages passed down from 
father to son. Before writing was introduced the people 
trusted the living memory of an honest man more than 
anything else; and they trained the memory in a way of 
which one has now little idea. The extent to which this 
memorizing of ancient traditions was carried was as- 
tounding. The Iliad, the Vedas, the Talmud were all 
committed to memory. The Talmud is twelve times 
larger than our Bible; yet it was all handed down by 
oral tradition. The sacred task of memorizing it has 
not yet wholly passed away. ‘Dr. Gottheil once told 
me,” said Mr. Herford, ‘that he had had one of these 
relics in his study. He was tried by Dr. Gottheil and by 
many others. You could open the Talmud at any page 
and give him a line, and he would go on and repeat the 
whole of it by heart and never fail. This shows how 
wonderful the power of memory is when turned upon 
holding the record of the past. This power is still main- 
tained in some of the Indian tribes, especially among the 
Zuni Indians. The first thing to do, then, is to handle 
the Old Testament with confidence that you are dealing 
with the real story of real men. If the old stories are 
studied in this way, you will find more in them than ever 
before. You will find exaggerations and false glorifica- 
tions and many things to throw aside: but you can go 
back in them to the human life that was behind them. 
The Old Testament is the reverently handed down tra- 
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dition of great souls,—the story of those who first 
worshipped the one God.” 

The subject of Mr. Wendte’s address was ‘‘ Sunday- 
School Teachers and Teaching.’ Good teachers, he said, 
like good sextons and ministers, are born, and not made. 
There is in them some native gift, some peculiar combi- 
nation of qualities, some touch of divine grace, that 
specially fits them to gain the attention and win the 
affection, and inspire and instruct little children. Mr. 
Wendte devoted the most of his address to beautiful ex- 
amples of such teachers. One, a young man, who taught 
in the Detroit Sunday-school when it was under the 
charge of Z. R. Brockway, now of Elmira. Without 
external aid this young man taught this class of three 
hundred little children, in a simple, kindly, tender way, 
the great truths of home and mother and father and 
right and wrong and Christ and God and heaven. An- 
other example was a young lady, who took a class of 
boys from seventeen to twenty years of age in a rough 
part of the city, and transformed their lives by her influ- 
ence. Long years afterward, on a cold winter day, there 
filed a sorrowful procession through the snow, bearing 
the inanimate form of the dear teacher to her last resting- 
place. At a little distance followed. at their own request, 
all that were left in that city of the class of “Botany Bay ” 
boys, — now honest, hard-working men, And when the 
minister had ended the service they filed by, and with 
that poetic touch which is often found in lowly people 
each brought his flower and cast it into the open grave. 
And one who had with him his little boy said to the 
child, ‘John, I told you about Teacher, and what she 
did for me. I want you to remember that, and be a good 
boy like what she wanted me to be.’’ And the boy 
looked up and said, ‘‘ I will, I will.” And so the gentle 
ministry of the beloved teacher goes down the ages with 
blessing. Mr. Wendte closed by begging more con- 
sideration for the teacher on the part of parents. - 

Hon. John D. Long spoke of his intense interest in 
the Sunday-school. He felt that the maintenance of the 
Sunday-school means the maintenance of the church. 
The Sunday-school is the vital link which is to hold the 
children of Unitarian parents in the faith of their fathers. 
There is a great deal in the Episcopal and orthodox 
churches to attract young people, — in the prayers, the 
collects, the ritual. What is there to attract a child to 
the Unitarian church? The system of public worship is 
cold and formal. It consists of a sermon, — good, al- 
ways, — singing, — not always good, —a prayer, and 
the benediction. It does not come home to the child. 
The child does not take part in it. The Sunday-school 
is the one element left for the identification of the child 
with the church. It is very desirable that every child 
should grow up with the memory of the sweet Sunday 
morning, of the preparation, even in the matter of dress 
and cleanliness, of the doors of the church thrown open, 
of the gathering of the girls and boys and teachers, of 
the kindly words, of the lingering in the aisles, of the 
repeating the common prayer, of the singing of hymns 
which brought their hearts closer to one another. Un- 
less this is maintained, there will be a diminution in the 
church. Again, the Sunday-school is of value for its re- 
flex influence. Deprive your teachers of this, and you 
deprive your church of the best source of growth. It is 
worth while for churches to increase the effectiveness of 
the Sunday-school. It would be money well spent for 
churches to pay helpers to maintain the Sunday-school, 
or help the clergyman in his superintendency of it. Why 
limit ourselves to traditional means of pulpit service and 
work? The laity may well help to make the Sunday- 
school the vestibule to the church. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., was the next speaker. . His 
topic was “Religious Education.’’ Mr, Hale drew a 
charming picture of a young mother and father with 
their first baby, and their interest in caring for and edu- 
cating it. He described all the sacrifices they were ready 
to make for it. The child must be sent to kindergarten, 
to dancing-school, to riding-school, and all the best 
schools that were to be found. Intellectual, manual, and 
physical training are given in succession. They are glad 
to spend money for all these things, to make sacrifices all 
the way up. At last the child turns on the father and 
mother, and says: ‘‘ Papa, what is all this for? Why 
should I learn Latin and Greek, and to play the piano 
and to paint, and to do all these many things, — what is 
it all for?*’ That is a fortunate question if it is put to a 
father who is fortunate enough to know how to answer 
it. Buta boy or girl ought to have known from the be- 
ginning what all this is for. They ought to know that 
all this is for what we call ‘‘life,” and that that life is to 
go forward forever and ever. Would it not be better if 
father and mother had told the child in the beginning 


that he is a child of God, and is to be sent on his Father's 
affairs ? Is a child going to face life better because he 


can play a symphony of Beethoven, or make a good 


water-color sketch, or read Cesar? He wants a great 


deal more than this, if he is to do as he would be done ~ 


by, be patient in suffering, be able to look into an open 
grave, to do the duty that comes next his hand. If that 


lesson could be taught, that the child is to go about his 


Father’s business, and if that could be carried into day- 
school and Sunday-school and into the whole life, that 
would be a religious education. It is possible in our 
schools to teach children that they should be the religious 
helpers of those around them. All schools may give a 
religious education in that sense. How are they to do 
this? Are they to do it if the children come from homes 
where there is no reference to the eternal life, the eternal 
verities ? Not at all. They must from the beginning 
be religiously educated at home. I am no stickler for 
form; but I have never forgiven Charles Lamb for say- 
ing that he would rather say grace when he began to 
read Shakspeare than when he began to eat a piece of 
bread and butter. 
because we consider physical food to be the most impor- 
tant thing in life. We say it because that is the time 
and place where we are together as a family. When we 
come together, — if there are but two or three of us, — 
then we meet God, and the breaking of bread becomes a 
sacrament. Therefore I would be glad to know that 
every child who went out to meet the duties of life in 
public school, or wherever it should be, should be re- 
minded at the breakfast-table that he belonged to the great 
communion for which Jesus Christ broke bread. I would 
say the same thing about church attendance. I thank 
God I was trained to attend church ; and I have taken 
the privilege of training my children to do so, and have 
been favored by having them thank me. There should 
be no difficulty in getting the best life into the Sunday- 
school. When Governor Long’s revival takes place, and 
we have learned that the Sunday-school is more impor- 
tant than the day-school, that religious education is more 
important than sloyd, that it is the centre of the whole 
thing, we shall have no difficulty in manning and wo- 
manning our Sunday-schools. 

Rev. J. Ll. Jones was invited to speak a word as rep- 
resenting the Western Sunday-School Society. After 
bringing the greeting from that society, he spoke briefly on 
the subject of doctrinal teaching, and upon the necessity 
of exalting the conception of Sunday-school work. His 
experience has shown him that children are capable of 


-appreciating the best religious thought that can be given 


te them. Give them great truths, and they will accept 
them. He closed by giving some illustration from his 
confirmation classes of the recep utvityy of children in this 
direction. 


“THE MAN OF NAZARETH.” 


We have already called the attention of our 
readers to this beautiful narrative poem by our 
Unitarian brother, Rev. H. W. Hawkes, of Liverpool, 
England. The poem is the “true story ” in blank 
verse of the life of Jesus. Jt resembles neither 
Longfellow’s “ Divine Tragedy,” which is only the 


“commonly accepted gospel narrative given in metri- 


cal form, nor Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of the 
World,” which contains very much that is not given 
in the Gospel histories; but the true life of the Man 
of Nazareth, of him who lived and died “that here 
God’s kingdom blest should come,” is set forth in 
these flowing lines with the combined strength and 
simplicity of the Master’s own character. Mr. 
Hawkes makes no attempt to improve upon the 
biography of “the Prophet of Galilee” by multi. 
plying marvels or giving credence to the wild tales 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, or by supposing events 
and conversations which might have happened if 
the modern poet had had the ordering of affairs in 
Palestine and the rest of the Orient nineteen centu- 
ries ago. Nor does our author think that the ethical 


teachings of Jesus gain in impressiveness by being — 
surrounded with a luxuriant setting of sensuous 


imagery. 

We heartily commend Mr. Hawkes’s little vole , 
to parefits and Sunday-school teachers. It is taste- 
fully bound, and well printed. Copies may be pro- 
cured at the rooms of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at the extremely 
low price of twenty-five cents each. 


We do not say grace before meals _ 


